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THE IMPLICIT DUALITY OF THINKING 


N psychology as in polities it often happens that the dust of con- 
flict obscures the fact that the contending parties hold doctrines 
in common which are more important than the points at which they 
differ. Such is the case in the problem of the origin of thinking: 
All parties to the controversy can be brought to agree on a matter 
which dwarfs the issue between them, but which has received only 
scattering recognition. Whether the basis of thought is in images, 
or in conflicting motor responses, or in language reactions, the fact 
remains that thinking is always implicitly dual, and that this implicit 
duality of thinking ought to be taken into account in every philo- 
sophical world-view. 
I 


It is not difficult to bring this out if one takes the view that 
thinking is essentially a process of relations or interactions of 
images—the class of images being not otherwise specified. Every one 
admits that perception is selective; I perceive an object always in a 
milieu, against a background. The background, while I may pay no 
attention to it as such, is the indispensable condition of my seeing 
the object. If at any moment I widen my field of vision, I then 
include something which a moment ago belonged to the background ; 
but there is at the new moment a residual or a new background, 
which is the condition of my seeing what lies within the new field. 
The point is, not that I actually see the background at any moment, 
but that I am able to see it; the duality is not explicit, but implicit. 
We may say that at any moment I see an object, a, by reason of the 
fact that I am able to see a background, not-a. Professor Sheldon 
has mentioned this fact, which might serve as a psychological start- 
ing-point for a metaphysical discussion of duality. As he puts it, 

Human attention is selective; we fix the eye on one spot and the sur- 
roundings pass more or less out of the visual field. But we do not thereby 
deny the actuality of what is beyond the fringe of vision. We ignore it, 
we exclude it from our sight, but there is objectively no exclusion. Here 
is a matter whose importance, so far as wa know, philosophers have never 
recognized. They are wont to justify their exclusive partisanships by re- 
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ferring to the narrowness of the field of attention; but they altogether 
overlook the fact that this narrowness is not at all of a denying sort, but 
is just an ignoring... .2 

He does not, however, develop this into a psychological approach to 
the problems of duality—a line of approach which the present paper 
aims to explore. 

The first step, according to the view we are now considering, is 
that from perceptions to images. It is not necessary, for our pur- 
poses, to become involved in the interminable discussions at this 
point—for, if one admits at all the existence of images, one is 
obliged to admit that they are distinguished just as perceptions are 
distinguished, in the midst of their attending conditions. Every 
theory of attention and even of consciousness? implies this duality ; 
the wonder is that a fact which is so plain in psychology can have 
been so easily underestimated in logic and metaphysics. If we say 
that thinking is a play of images, we ought to keep consistently to 
the principle that every thought-image, a’, implies a possibility of 
thinking not-a’. But it is of course true that many now hold that 
thinking ought to be described in other terms than those of a play of 
images. 

When one turns to these recent writers, it is not difficult to see that 
for those who regard thinking as the result of a hesitation or conflict 
between rival motor responses or tendencies, it must be an affair of 
dualities. According to Professor Dewey, ‘‘Thinking takes its de- 
parture from specific conflicts in experience that occasion perplexity 
and trouble.’’* It should be noted that it is the duality implied in 
this starting-point of thinking which chiefly concerns us; Dewey 
often emphasizes a duality which from our present point of view is 
subordinate. Thus he says, 


The conflicting situation inevitably polarizes or dichotomizes itself. 
There is somewhat which is untouched in the contention of incompatibles. 
There is something which remains secure, unquestioned. On the other 
hand, there are elements which are rendered doubtful and precarious. 
This gives the framework of the general distribution of the field into 
“ facts,” the given, the presented, the Datum; and ideas, the ideal, the con- 
ceived, the Thought. 


Such a dichotomy may be developed in each of the rival tendencies, 
in the course of the ‘‘location and definition’’> of the ‘‘felt diffi- 


1 Strife of Systems and Productive Duality (1918), pp. 475-476. 
2 James, Principles of Psychology (1890), Vol. I, p. 139. 

3 Reconstruction in Philosophy (1920), p. 138. 

4 Studies in Logical Theory (1903), p. 50. 

6 How We Think (1910), ch. VI. 
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culty,’’ or the ‘‘development by reasoning of the bearings of the 
suggestion.’’ But the fundamental duality is found in the fact that 
diverse anticipated ends may provoke divided and competing present re- 
actions; the organism may be torn between different courses, each inter- 
fering with the completion of the other. This intra-organic pulling and 
hauling, this strife of active tendencies is a genuine phenomenon.® 
Thinking thus comes to be viewed as a special case of the inhibition 
of certain reflexes by other antagonistic reflexes. 

This condition of implicit duality is not essentially altered if 
one adopts the view of Professor Watson that thinking is a result 
of language habits, although, owing to later substitutions, it need 
not always take place in terms of words;’ for language itself in- 
volves an act of selective attention on the part of the speaker, and 
an attempt to secure an act of selective attention on the part of a 
listener. Its motivation, from the animal ery all the way to the 
most highly developed type of discourse, is the partial or complete 
transfer of a selective adjustment from one member of a group to 
another member or other members. In its developed forms its 
function is often to throw the weight of the speaker’s experience 
to one or another of the competing tendencies of the listener. 

Articulate language, and above all the language of philosophical 
discussion, differs so much from animal cries that it is easy to lose 
sight of inherent limitations of this kind; but detailed consideration 
of these differences shows, we think, that these limitations persist. 
The first difference between animal cries and articulate language is 
in the fact that in the latter parts of speech have been developed, 
and expression is in the form of more or less complete sentences. 
This development, in the sub-human and human groups, can be 
reconstructed with a good deal of plausibility if one pictures a 
progressive series of separations from the objects which are of 
interest to the groups and the actions in which the groups are en- 
gaged. For the animal group, we may suppose that the objects and 
actions are present, and factors of immediate experience. When 
the objects are thus present, and actions upon them are in the atten- 
tion of every member of the group, there is no need of an elaborate 
language reaction; if any sound at all is required to reinforce ges- 
tures, it is sufficient to give the sound corresponding to that which 
in a human group would be known to us as an interjection, a demon- 
strative pronoun, or an imperative. We may suppose, further, that 

6 Essays in Experimental Logic (1916), p. 366. Italics mine, 

7 Behavior (1914), ch X. 


8In this and the preceding paragraph I am under some obligation to Pro- 
fessor Pierre Janet, whose very suggestive lectures I heard in 1912. 
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sometimes while the object is still present, attention is to be directed 
to it in some specific way, or that while the action is still current, 
it is to be modified without being terminated ; these situations would 
eall forth signs corresponding to our adjectives and adverbs. Some- 
where here, we suppose, is one of the differences between sub-human 
and human groups—the latter are of course able to react much more 
easily to this type of situation. The difference is still more marked 
in the next type to be considered, in which the object is absent’ or 
out of attention, or the action has given place to some other action ; 
the object must now be named, or the action specified—hence the 
appearance in language of nouns and verbs. In some such way, we 
may suppose, the primitive tendencies which issue as cries are ex- 
panded into articulated sentences. The sentence is ‘‘the significant 
unit of language,’’® and results from the discharge of a nervous 
reflex. But nothing in the structure of a grammatical sentence 
does away with the original implicit duality. We may say that 
every sentence of the simple types thus far considered is spoken as 
the result of a selective adjustment or conflict of tendencies, and 
has the effect of a transfer of tendencies from a speaker to a listener, 
Language for us consists principally of sentences containing nouns, 
verbs, adjectives and adverbs, the status of which is not changed 
when they are called by their logical names of terms, relations and 
qualities. 

Other differences between the sentences used by primitive men 
and those used at the later stages of culture are found in the facts 
that the later stages are marked by abstractions, generalizations, and 
the metaphorical use of terms. An abstraction may be defined as the 
use of a term in something less than its full complement of qualities 
or relations, or the use of a quality or relation apart from its term. 
Generalization is, as Dewey says, the positive side of the same func- 
tion; 1° it is the use of a term, or relation, or quality, in a setting 
other than that from which it was derived, and often with an im- 
plicit reference which goes beyond any setting that has been speci- 
fied. The metaphorical use of terms involves the substitution of 
one group of relations for another group, often only remotely re- 
sembling the first. All these processes are variations in the use of 
terms, relations, and qualities, but they do not affect the funda- 
mental conditions by which terms, relations, and qualities become 
evident to us. 

According to Dewey a false abstractionism results when the func- 

° Cf. B. Bosanquet, Logic (1888), Vol. I, p. 40. 

10 Reconstruction in Philosophy (1920), p. 151. 
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tion of the detached fragments is forgotten.1! We should add that 
a still more fundamental route to a false abstractionism would be to 
forget the function of the language reflex and the thinking process, 
and that any attempt to perform an abstraction which removes the 
content of our thinking from the conditions of implicit duality in 
which it originates is false because, regardless of its content, it re- 
mains in origin and form still subject to the conditions which it 
attempts to deny. 

More misleading even than false abstractions are the false general- 
izations which often seem, and sometimes profess, to remove the 
content of our thinking from the conditions of implicit duality. It 
is true that generalizations often have a reference which extends 
indefinitely beyond the settings in which they originate or are em- 
ployed. There may be no fixed limit to the applications of general- 
izations about redness, for example, or justice. But the very condi- 
tion of generalizing at all is that one is able to contrast redness with 
not-redness, or justice with not-justice; and the only thoroughly 
valid generalizations are those that recognize the fundamental im- 
portance of such contrasts. It is by this recognition that general- 
izations like the law of contradiction and the principle of the implicit 
duality of thinking are able to save themselves from the criticism 
which they are entitled to make of other notions. 

It is obvious that the remaining difference, as above noted, be- 
tween primitive and highly developed language, namely, the meta- 
phorical use of terms, with its substitution of one group of relations 
for another, is a secondary rather than a primary process, and has 
to do with variations of the content of sentences or judgments rather 
than with their form. We may say, then, that the more highly 
developed language reactions, like the primitive language reactions, 
conform to the principle of implicit duality. There is some ques- 
tion as to whether thinking originates in language reactions; but 
there is no question that much of our most significant thinking pro- 
ceeds in language forms. The point for us is that whatever portion 
of our thinking takes place in language forms may be regarded as 
implicitly dual; and—summing up now all that has been said up 
to this point—that whether the language reaction theory or any other 
theory of the origin of thinking now current is adopted, the same 
result as regards implicit duality is reached. 


II 


The generalization with which we are now concerned is to the 
effect that, if what is implicit in them were made explicit, all state- 


11 Ibid., p. 150. 
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ments would be reduced to the form ‘‘a’ as against not-a’.’’ Ree- 
ognition of this principle would modify a number of ideas employed 
in philosophical discussions, both of the past and present; to some 
of these ideas we now turn. 

The first point to notice is that at any particular moment there 
are marked differences between a’ and not-a’. They may be said to 
be mutually exclusive—although this statement may have to be 
qualified later, when more adequate account is taken of the work of 
Sheldon.’* For our present purposes it will suffice to say that no 
matter how trivial in content the term a’ may be, it, together with 
not-a’, exhausts the possibilities of the universe. Sometimes the 
contrast between the two terms cuts through the midst of our ex- 
perience, as when, for example, we say ‘‘life’’ and ‘‘not-life,’’ or 
‘*true’’ and ‘‘not-true.’’ At other times the contrast between the 
two terms marks the very limits of knowledge—it is in fact only 
another way of saying that our knowledge is limited. The most 
picturesque example of the limits of our knowledge is one which is 
sometimes mentioned in more or less popular writings on astronomy, 
when one attempts to say what lies outside the universe which 
astronomy investigates. The answer is, the Beyond. Now of such 
a Beyond we know nothing, except that it is there—and the term 
‘*nothing’’ is a synonym for such ‘‘there-ness.’’ ‘‘Nothing’’ does 
not mean the absence of everything, nor even the absence of every- 
thing relevant to the subject of interest or discussion; for the pres- 
ence and relevance of things not otherwise taken into account is, 
according to the principle of the duality of thinking, basic and in- 
dispensable. Another way of stating the principle would be to say 
that everything is present, and relevant. Nor is ‘‘nothing’’ es- 
sentially the sign of a substitution,” nor of the absence of a sought- 
for reality whenever we find the presence of another; ** these are but 
special cases, in which the limits of knowledge, more or less self- 
imposed, are capable of being extended at the next moment. ‘‘Noth- 
ing’’ is, in general, whether one is dealing with the limits of thinking 
or not, the term which denotes that at any moment there are some 
conditions which remain, at least until the next moment, unanalyzed. 
It is the term for the that-ness which at any moment excludes what- 
ness—for external relations which at any moment exclude internal 
relations. We may point to it, but we can not analyze it, nor can 
we discuss it except in negatives. For us it is denotative, and not 
connotative. 

12 Strife of Systems, Chapters XII and XIII, 


13 H. Bergson, Creative Evolution, tr. Mitchell (1911), p. 283. 
14 Tbid., p. 273. 
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One can say of Kant, without intending any disrespect, that 
his Ding an Sich was the limiting case of ‘‘nothing.’’ 


We can not understand the possibility of such noumena, and whatever 
lies beyond the sphere of phenomena is (to us) empty. . . . The concept 
of a noumenon is, therefore, merely limitative and intended to keep the 
claims of sensibility within proper bounds; therefore it is of negative use 
only. But it is not a mere arbitrary fiction, but closely connected with the 
limitation of sensibility, though incapable of adding anything positive to 
the sphere of the senses... . Our understanding thus acquires a kind of 
negative extension. ... In doing this it immediately proceeds to pre- 
scribe limits to itself by admitting that it can not know these noumena 
by means of the categories but can only think of them under the name 
of something unknown.?5 


And recognition of the principle of the implicit duality of thinking, 
with its contrast of connotative and denotative knowledge, would 
account for later attempts to approach the Absolute, the Uncondi- 
tioned and the Unknowable, although it would not necessarily justify 
the detailed construction of such systems. In particular, as here 
presented, it avoids the duality of subject and object. 

Of contemporary writers the one who is most at variance with the 
idea of ‘‘nothing’’ as above treated is Professor Bradley. Al- 
though forced, by what we should interpret as the working of the 
principle of implicit duality of thinking, to make a distinction be- 
tween truth and reality, Bradley maintains that in reality this 
duality eventually disappears. Truth differs from reality in that, 
for the former, ‘‘there remains always something outside and other 
than the predicate, so the predicate may be called conditional.’’ *® 
But reality is not subjected to any such outstanding condition—for 
any added reality would be simply ‘‘more of the same.’’** ‘‘An 
outlying field is here unmeaning.’’ ** 


Since our positive knowledge is here all-embracing, it can rest on noth- 
ing external. Outside this knowledge there is not so much as an empty 
space in which our impotence could fall. . . . The opposite of reality is 
not privation but absolute nothingness.?® 


Once more: 


It is senseless to attempt to go beyond [the known area of the uni- 
verse] and to assume fields which lie outside the ultimate nature of real- 
ity. If there were any reality quite beyond our knowledge we could in 


15 Critique of Pure Reason, tr. Muller (1915), pp. 208-209. 
16 Appearance and Reality (1893), p. 544. 

17 Ibid., p. 536. 

18 [bid., p. 537, 

19 Tbid., p. 537. 
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no sense be aware of it; and if we were quite ignorant of it we could 
hardly suggest that our ignorance conceals it. And thus in the end what 
we know and what is real must be coextensive and assuredly outside of 
this nothing is possible.?° 

The principle of implicit duality of thinking, if applied in criticism 
of Bradley, would indicate that there is a difference between false con- 
tradictions and true ones; the latter are those based upon the dis- 
tinction between the connotative and the denotative components of 
our knowledge. When this distinction is recognized, it is seen that 
ignorance is not at all inconsistent with awareness, and that an 
‘‘outlying field’’ is anything but unmeaning. We may even admit 
that our positive knowledge rests upon ‘‘nothing external,’’ but we 
regard this expression as a true substantive, and as the equivalent 
of a ‘‘something external’’ which is not otherwise specified. We 
should say that there may at any time be additions to our world; 
but to go further, and say that they will be ‘‘more of the same’’ 
would be to apply connotative standards gratuitously and arbitrarily 
to what as yet we know only denotatively. 

Of all the attempts made to qualify the realms beyond the limits 
of knowledge, one of the most common is found in the term ‘‘in- 
finite.’’ It will be remembered to what formidable length Royce 
built up from Dedekind’s conception of the infinite, his argument 
that the Absolute is self-representing.2? Sheldon has shown that 
when infinity is thus taken to be that which can be put into one-one 
correspondence with its own part, 


the only reason why the part has always enough in it to furnish a cor- 
respondent for every new element discovered in the whole is that the part 
itself has an endless (2.e., infinite) number of elements. . . . The notion 
of ... ever new elements to draw upon in order to eke out the corre- 
spondence is not deduced from the notion of correspondence.?? 

Sheldon goes on to explain the contradiction in terms of the indispen- 
sable duality of internal and external relations; it seems to us, how- 
ever; that discussions of the infinite which imply duality may be 
stated more simply if put not so much in logical, as in psychological 
terms. Perhaps the degree to which psychological elements persist 
in the term ‘‘infinite’’ is not always adequately recognized. 

From a psychological standpoint it would be plain that an in- 
finite regress is not to be identified with regress to an infinite; the 
first expression refers essentially to an effort or a progress, the 
second to its completion. But the infinite is not the final term of a 

20 Ibid., p. 516. 


21 The World and the Individual, First Series (1900), p. 510 ff. 
22 Strife of Systems, p. 431. 
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series ; it is a word used either to describe the act of proceeding in a 
series or to indicate the fact that the proceeding has been abandoned 
when it might have been continued. When it is used to describe the 
act of proceeding in a series, it is synonymous with the word ‘‘in- 
definite,’ or ‘‘indefinitely’’; an example is seen when the infinite of 
the calculus is regarded as ‘‘the large-at-will,’’ or the infinitesimal as 
“‘the small-at-will’’—both of which. definitions show how much of 
psychology adheres to mathematics at these points. 

Sometimes the word ‘‘infinite’’ is used in another way, so that it 
is more easily mistaken for a term; this confusion seems to be involved 
in the work of Dedekind and the argument of Royce. What actually 
happens is perhaps more understandable if stated psychologically. 
Let us say then that there is a progress, sustained for a longer or a 
shorter period, from one member of a series to the next in a given 
order, and so on. But in the nature of the case such ordered prog- 
ress will not be followed out forever; sooner or later one will have 
other things to do, or one will simply become tired of the monotonous 
repetition, and abandon it. One indicates that such an abandonment 
has occurred, by using the term ‘‘infinite’’; it is the sign that one 
does not care to pursue the detailed series any farther, at least for 
the present, but that the series may be pursued farther if it is desir- 
able later on. Since the word ‘‘infinite’’ implies that the operation 
may be resumed, it is easy to confuse it, in a realm where ‘‘one does 
not care,’’ with a term marking the resumption, or even the comple- 
tion of the series. To say that in the number series the whole may be 
put into one-one correspondence with one of its parts, is really to 
say that two series, about the precise extent of both of which one 
does not care, may be conveniently assumed to be equal in number of 
terms; but, in a realm where one does not care, any number of other 
assumptions are equally legitimate. 

In other words, the problem of the infinite, like the principle 
of the implicit duality of thinking, may be approached from the 
psychological side; and when thus approached, it may be seen that 
the two are essentially only different ways of stating the same thing, 
or describing the same fundamental condition. The finite is a con- 
notative, and the infinite is a denotative concept. Anything which is 
a matter of connotative knowledge we can, if allowance is made for 
the imperfections of our methods and attainments, analyze and 
discuss and develop with some show of results; but anything which 
is a matter of denotative knowledge we can only indicate, or point 
toward, or qualify by its negative reference to that which is familiar 
and near at hand. This division of knowledge into connotative and 
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denotative might be turned to account if there were any call to 
multiply the literature on the Zenonian puzzles or the Kantian antin- 
omies. According to Professor Montague, ‘‘most great antinomies 
turn on a situation in which the finite as given in perception clashes 
with the infinite as demanded by conception’’;** we might modify 
this statement to say that the infinite is less often demanded by con- 
ception than implied by both perception and conception. 

We may mention briefly one antinomy which seems particularly 
amenable to treatment in terms of the principle of implicit duality— 
this is the one which concerns the notions of beginning and ending. 
Beginning and ending are correlative terms, like parent and child— 
one always implies the other. A beginning of anything is always the 
ending of something else, and vice versa. The terms are used to 
mark at any moment the point of contact of our connotative and our 
denotative knowledge. Sometimes these limits are fixed by the im- 
perfections of our senses or instruments; sometimes they are fixed 
by convenience, or the interplay of our interests. There is a dis- 
tinction between our connotative and our denotative knowledge in 
the fact that of the former we may know both beginnings and end- 
ings; of the latter we may know either beginnings or endings, but 
not both. This is only another way of saying that our connotative 
knowledge is essentially finite while our denotative knowledge is, 
in the proper sense of the term, essentially infinite. 


III 


Let us note very briefly some of the consequences for logic of a 
view such as the foregoing. Sheldon has emphasized, from the point 
of view of a dualistic system, the ambiguity in the use of the word 
‘‘not,’’ which sometimes means the relation of otherness or exclusion 
between terms, sometimes the denial of a suggested judgment.** I 
hope to work out a point or two in this connection in a later paper. 
The chief point to be noted now is that the law of contradiction 
ought to be stated in terms of exclusion as well as of denial, and 
ought to be stated positively as well as negatively. We should say 
not merely, ‘‘It is impossible for the same thing both to be a, and 
not to be a,’’ or ‘‘a is not not-a,’’ but also, ‘‘a is known to be a’’—or 
even, ‘‘a is a’’—‘‘by reason of its exclusion of not-a.’’ 

Another consequence for logic follows from the fundamental 
relativism of the dualistic view. It is that any so-called logical 
universal has an essentially limited reference, and that, strictly 

28 The Antinomy and its Implications for Logical Theory, in Studies in the 


History of Ideas (1918), p. 239. 
24 Strife of Systems, p. 471. 
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speaking, the only universals which are valid throughout the whole 
range of our experience are those which allow for the fact of duality. 


IV 


In conclusion, let us indicate very briefly some of the effects 
which a recognition of the principle of the implicit duality of think- 
ing might be expected to exercise upon some of the philosophies cur- 
rent at the present time. It is obvious that recognition of the prin- 
ciple would modify the arguments of absolute idealism in the 
direction of relativism; there is one idealistic argument, or pre- 
supposition, which we should expect would be particularly affected. 

This is the point which is perhaps most vital in absolute ideal- 
ism—that reality and experience are coincident.*®> According to 
the view here put forward, this point might—at least in a sense—be 
granted, but without leading to the consequences which the absolute 
idealists draw from it. In other words, if our experience can be 
thought of as denotative as well as connotative, we may say that 
reality and experience are coincident, but that there is no need of 
going beyond our experience to an Absolute experience. One may 
here quote Royce against Royce: 


That all differences rest upon an underlying unity ... is the very 
thesis which . . . we are trying to make more concrete. . . . In knowing 
Asia, I, in some sense, already know these other objects. Even now, I, in 


some sense, mean them all. Whoever denies this, after all, by implication, 
affirms it.26 


The principle of the implicit duality of thinking might be said to 
have much in common with pragmatism, because it provides room, 
in the region of denotative knowledge, for indefinite growth. That 
which is known only denotatively is always at hand to be transformed 
into that which is known connotatively—no one need weep for more 
worlds to conquer. The principle need not be thought of as intro- 
ducing a cleft in reality, for such a cleft as it introduces is constantly 
shifting, and, normally, shifting in an outward direction. 
The duality is, as Sheldon has it, productive, and creative. It makes 
possible a growing cosmos, and growing men. 

Taken in connection with neo-realism, the principle of the implicit 
duality of thinking would help to emphasize how many and how 
varied are the things which subsist, but to which nothing in the 
objective world, so far as we know, corresponds. Thinking proceeds 
by conflicts, antagonisms, inhibitions, repressions; and the mind is 

25 Cf. Royce, The Conception of God (1902), p. 30 ff., and The Religious 
Aspect of Philosophy (1885), p. 339. 

26 The World and the Individual, Second Series (1908), pp. 56-57. 
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the most marvellous of all kaleidoscopes. It may even be that these 
subsistential things are of more importance than the term ‘‘repres- 
sion’’ indicates ; they may, as for the Freudians, drag the whole mind 
in their direction, or, as for Professor Santayana, impart to the 
whole the dimension of ideality. 

Any dualistic view is of course a step away from monism, and 
in the direction of pluralism; and, on the other hand, it is noticeable 
that a good deal of so-called pluralism is not inconsistent with a 
fundamental dualism. 

One of the most important consequences of the recognition of the 
principle of the implicit duality of thinking would be that it would 
make it easier than it has sometimes been made for any one so dis- 
posed to point to the limitations, and, as one might go on to say, 
the insufficiency of ordinary discursive reason, and to insist that 
there must be some more direct way to reality, which avoids reason’s 
implicit contradictions. Surely, one may say, the contradiction takes 
place within experience; why may not experience just as easily and 
just as naturally reconcile it, or transcend it? This is the view which 
leads toward intuitionism and mysticism. Professor Bergson has 
one passage which indicates that, for him, intuition might perform 
such a function. 


Concepts ... generally go together in couples and represent two 
contraries. There is hardly any concrete reality which can not be ob- 
served from two opposing standpoints, which can not consequently be sub- 
sumed under two antagonistic concepts. Hence a thesis and an antithe- 
sis which we endeavor in vain to reconcile logically. ... But from the 
object, seized by intuition, we pass easily in many cases to the two con- 
trary concepts; and as in that way thesis and antithesis can be seen to 
spring from reality, we grasp at the same time how it is that the two are 
opposed and how they are reconciled.?? 


The most notable recent writer on mysticism is Professor Hocking, 
who also has some passages suggesting that the world which reason 
dichotomizes may be unified in a way more fundamental and ade- 
quate to the needs of life. He says that contrasts disappear in wor- 
ship—the otherness of God and man ceases to be the whole truth of 
their relationship.?* 


Distance without fusion becomes individualistic and sterile; fusion 
without distance is formless, sentimental and oppressive. We want our 
living to add to its objectivity this unifying consent. Consent, and that 
union with the object so curiously uncommandable by direct effort, flows 
through and around all our deliberate thought-work, lifting and floating 

27 An Introduction to Metaphysics, tr. Hulme (1912), pp. 39-40. 

28 The Meaning of God in Human Experience (1912), p. 343. 
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it on the tide of a more central relationship with our world. Reflective 
thought, it appears, is too purposive, active, self-distinguishing, self-pre- 
serving, and at the same time too individual and unfree in its result, to 
do justice to the meaning of worship.?® 


It should be noted that no one should expect direct results from 
arguing about intuitionism and mysticism, for their presupposition 
is that all arguments are indirect. And one must expect also, that 
since the attempt is made in the argument to do justice to what the 
discursive reason knows only as the denotative, much of the content 
of such indirect arguments as are forthcoming must be negative and 
even arbitrary. But at the same time the awkward predicament 
which embarrasses all anti-intellectualist systems—that of being 
obliged to employ the intellect to formulate and communicate their 
views—is partially relieved by the principle of the implicit duality of 
thinking, with its recognition of denotative knowledge, and its leg- 
itimization of certain contradictions. 

We have left until the last any connected view of the work of 
Sheldon, on which we have frequently drawn, and with which we 
have frequently found ourselves in agreement; the idea in leaving 
the work until the last has been that in connection with it we might 
mark a transition to a possible future paper. In general, Sheldon 
has drawn a powerful indictment of the warring philosophies, and 
has, we think, taken some very necessary steps in the direction of a 
reconciliation. Among these is the recognition of duality as a meta- 
physical principle. But his applications and illustrations, it seems 
to us, need careful scrutiny. Any relation between terms may be 
expressed as a duality; but the duality may in some cases be a better 
example of logic than of metaphysics. Thus, the relation of an 
object to its background,®® and a subject to its attribute,** and a 
mixture and its constituent parts,** and the members of a species and 
their individual variations,** are all reducible logically to the dual 
formula, although they may not represent the same metaphysical 
principle, or at least their metaphysical relationships may involve 
other principles. Sheldon himself recognizes that there may be other 
fundamental principles; ** it seems to us that at least one sich prin- 
ciple is that which Professor Spaulding calls ‘‘creative synthesis,’’ ** 
and that this ought to be combined with the principle of duality, and 

20 Ibid., p. 344. 

80 Strife of Systems, pp. 475-476. 

31 Ibid., p. 436. 

32 [bid., pp. 466, 487. 

33 Ibid., p. 458 ff., 502. 


84 Ibid., pp. 511, 512. 
35 The New Rationalism (1918), p. 448. 
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perhaps one or two other principles, in an organic way, to yield a 
better metaphysics. Admission of the principle of creative synthesis 
into one’s metaphysics would make relations dependent for their 
character as external or internal upon the stage of development 
reached—thus, for example, some at least of the external relations 
of atoms might become internal relations of molecules into which 
the atoms were combined. This would not do away with Sheldon’s 
argument, but would place it in a different setting. When several 
such settings for his dualities have been supplied, it may be that 
reality will not appear to be so freely and arbitrarily dual as he 
finds it to be. Freedom may be found to consist in the genera- 
tion of new things ** rather than in the quick shifting back and forth 
between the terms of a duality.*” All this, however, lies beyond the 
scope of the present paper. It is mentioned here in order to indi- 
cate what seems to us to be the fact that duality, especially as evi- 
denced to us in the implicit duality of thinking, is a metaphysical 
principle of prime importance, but does not by any means exhaust the 
content of metaphysics. 


GEORGE P. CONGER. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 





THE ¢ OF PHYSICS 


ONSIDER the equation E —f (2, y, z, t,) when ¢, =O. This 
represents what may be called a snap shot and is supposed 
to show the relation of EF to a frame of reference z, y, z, at any 
given instant. But what does t=O mean? We can no more stop 
time than we can stop the revolutions of the earth. The time that 
we live is entirely independent of our manipulation of t. The mo- 
ment we posit an instant A in time, real time has already flowed on 
past A. 

Let us consider the room in which we exist as our frame of 
reference z, y, z. Our position in this room can be defined by cer- 
tain lengths LZ,, L., L,, relative to this frame of reference. Inas- 
much as we and the room move with the earth through space, our 
frame of reference has a motion of course relative to some other 
frame of reference away from the earth, but we ignore this motion 
because it can not affect our actions and say we are at rest in the 
room, meaning thereby only that there is no relative motion be- 
tween us and the room which constitutes our frame of reference. 

We define our position at rest by giving certain values to 


36 Cf. ibid., p. 500. 
37 Strife of Systems, pp. 474-476. 
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L,, L,, L;, relative to the room. Now suppose we move about in the 
room. This is a common real experience which we can get volun- 
tarily, 7.e., we can control our motion in the room. But mathe- 
matically this means that we can alter, as we please, the values of 
L,, L., L;, up to the limits of the room. We can move along the 
axis OX and then we can move back again to the point of depart- 
ure and produce the original values of L,, L,, L,. This is a real 
fact in experience and so the mathematical handling of Z,, L., Ds, 
does represent something real in experience. 

Now in mathematical physics ¢ is treated just as we treat L; 
that is, it is increased, decreased or made equal to zero. But the 
important point to note, the basis of the philosophical error in 
mathematical physics, is that this method of handling ¢ does not 
correspond to anything real in experience. It took time to move 
along OX. When we retrace our steps in space it takes still more 
time; we can not reverse time. When we moved back along OX we 
decreased L, but surely we did not decrease time. In experience 
we actually can do something which is properly represented by 
saying Z is decreasing to zero, but we can never do anything which 
will allow us to say the same thing of time. The only thing we 
can say of time is that it is always increasing and is entirely inde- 
pendent of our action. This is a very important point. In mathe- 
matical physics ¢ is treated just as L is treated, but whereas our 
mathematical treatment of Z means something in experience, the 
same treatment of ¢ has no meaning at all in experience. The ¢ of 
physics is not real time at all. 

A similar misunderstanding arises with regard to our mathe- 
matical treatment of motion. We say for instance we are going to 
describe a motion from A to B. But if the motion is from A to B 
either, (1) it has stopped at B, or (2) it has gone beyond B. In 
the first case the motion has ceased and so all we can describe is 
what is left behind in existence by the motion, namely the space 
passed over by the motion. In the second case nothing we can say 
about AB can relate to the motion because by the hypothesis the 
motion is not there but somewhere else, namely beyond B. What 
we describe in every case is space and not motion. If we attempt 
to treat motion mathematically, that is quantitatively, if we cut it 
up into parts, we really substitute for the original motion a series 
of motions plus a series of rests, which is not the same thing at all 
as can be shown easily as follows. If we move across the room 
without stopping we get a certain experience. If we move across 
the room in steps of three feet stopping between steps we get an 
experience wholly different qualitatively. This must be so, other- 
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wise we could not tell what we were doing. But if we add the 
spaces passed over by the steps the sum will just equal the space 
passed over originally, i.¢., mathematical treatment applies only to 
space, never to motion. 

Consider another case. If we ask you to describe a picture but 
move it about very rapidly, you will say immediately: ‘‘Hold it 
still. How can I describe it if you keep moving it about?’’ Just 
so, how can you? But do you not see that a still time (t=O) is 
not real time at all? 

The trouble is due to the fact that in experience we get a per- 
cept of real time due to memory and on this as a basis we create an 
artificial concept of time which we know as the ¢ of physics. It is 
inevitable that in practise we treat this symbol ¢ quantitatively 
just as we do Z. This does not mean that we hold ¢ to be actually 
the same space as is represented by L, but it does mean that the only 
possible way mathematics can treat anything is the way it treats 
L, that is quantitatively, and to this way we apply the term ‘‘spa- 
tial.’’ 

The ¢ of physics is the fourth dimension of experience lived as 
real time, but treated mathematically as if it were space. This is 
only to put into a short sentence the idea that Prof. Bergson has 
elucidated so clearly, so thoroughly, and so beautifully in his book 
Time and Free Will. 

Now in physics we can give this ¢ any values we please and 
handle it as we handle Z in mathematics, but we must always re- 
member that this t, while created originally from our direct ex- 
perience with real time, is subsequently handled in a way that has 
no relation to real time at all since real time can not be increased 
or decreased by us nor can it equal zero. These characteristics 
apply only to space. Now there is no fault to be found at all in 
setting up a symbol ¢ to represent a concept based upon our per- 
cept of real time. We have to do it, otherwise we could have no 
mathematical physics; only we must be very careful in drawing 
conclusions from equations in which ¢ exists regarding our experi- 
ence in real time, 

All description is made upon the assumption that t=O while 
we describe, and hence physics ignores real time, which, of course, 
never equals zero. Philosophically it is the idea of the absence of 
change during the description that is represented in physics by ¢,; 
t, means that we are going to describe something at one instant of 
time, but manifestly this is impossible since any description re- 
quires more than one instant of time to make it. Why then does 
physics work? It works because the moment we act upon any of 
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its description we necessarily have to bring back into the phenom- 
enon the real time which is missing in the description, since we 
live in real time and not in the ¢ of physics. 

A. A. MERRILL. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 





THE PARIS PHILOSOPHICAL CONGRESS 


I T was the writer’s great pleasure to attend the joint meeting of 

members and friends of the French, British, Belgian, Italian 
and American Philosophical Associations which was organized by 
the French Association and held in Paris in the holiday week 
of 1921. 

The meeting began on the forenoon of December 27, with an 
address of welcome by Monsieur Xavier Léon, president of the 
French Association. Professor Brunschvicg pronounced a very 
simple and very eloquent testimonial in honor of the French col- 
leagues who had died during the past seven or eight years. In the 
afternoon came a general session for the section of psychology and 
metaphysics at which Professor Bergson presided. Mr. Wildon 
Carr made a very interesting and persuasive distinction between 
the old idealism of Berkeley and the German tradition, and the 
new idealism represented by Croce and Gentile, but most adequately 
by Gentile. After an interval of discussion, Mr. Carr was followed 
by Professor Schiller, who argued that every fact is an instance of 
value, and that science can not, therefore, ever be dehumanized. 
Mr. Carr and Mr. Schiller spoke in English, and Professor Bergson 
summarized their theses in French. 

At six that afternoon there was a reception to the foreign dele- 
gates at the Rapprochement Universitaire, rooms that correspond 
a little to an American faculty club. 

Next day, December 28, began the meetings of the four special 
sections: logic and the philosophy of science, psychology and meta- 
physics, history of philosophy, ethics and sociology. These meet- 
ings were held in different rooms so that one hearer could not 
possibly listen to more than a few of the papers presented. I was 
assigned to the section for the history of philosophy and thus heard 
the interesting and very learned paper of Monsieur Dapréel from 
Brussels on Socratisme et Platonisme—one of the themes proposed 
by the French Association. Professor Dapréel’s conclusions and 
evidence were to be published in book form by the end of 1921. 
There was an active discussion, by Monsieur Robin, professor of 
ancient philosophy at the Sorbonne, and Monsieur Croiset, who 
presided. 
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In the afternoon came a general session for the section of the 
history of philosophy, with a communication by the writer on the 
relations of science to philosophy as recently conceived, and by 
Signore Enriques on the Kantian theory of judgments a priori in 
its relation to the historical development of contemporary science. 
The address of Signore Enriques was made doubly interesting by 
the discussions of Langevin, Brunschviecg and Lalande. 

The meetings of the four special sections were continued every 
forenoon for the three following days, and I regret my inability to 
give an account of them. Of particular interest, however, was the 
Séance générale for the section of logic and philosophy of science 
presided over by Monsieur Painlevé of the Institute. The topic 
was The More Recent Forms of the Theory of Relativity. The 
theme was introduced by Miss Wrinch from England, and debated 
with extraordinary power and vivacity by Professor Langevin and 
Monsieur Painlevé, Langevin arguing in defense of the relativity 
theory and Painlevé arguing without compromise against it. A 
more brilliant occasion of this sort can hardly be imagined than 
this general session was. 

Later in the afternoon there was ‘‘tea’’ for the delegates in the 
salons of the Sorbonne, offered by the rector and his associates of 
the university. 

On Friday afternoon came the general meeting for the section 
of Ethics and Sociology, Professor Bouglé presiding. The pro- 
gramme included two papers, one by Monsieur Clardon on The 
State and the Nation, and one by Monsieur Vermeil on Construc- 
tive Principles and Political Experiences of Contemporary Ger- 
many—both of them themes of poignant interest to the French 
thinkers of today. 

Professor Charles Andler had been invited to discuss the ques- 
tion of German methods and experiences, and his treatment of the 
issues raised was as interesting and as remarkable as such a discus- 
sion could well be. In this field of social and political philosophy 
a visitor felt the atmosphere tense and sustained in which opinions 
became suddenly exciting and important. This singularly interest- 
ing meeting was continued the next day. 

On Friday evening came the banquet offered by our French 
colleagues to their visitors, and on Saturday afternoon, a reception 
at the home of Mr. Xavier Léon. This brought the official pro- 
gramme to a close, but Monsieur Lalande, a day or two later, en- 
tertained those visitors who had not left Paris. 

The whole meeting was superbly organized, and particular 
appreciation is due to M. Xavier Léon for his untiring labors. The 
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Sorbonne is a place of great dignity and much beauty, admirably 
fitted for an occasion like this one. The hospitality of the Paris 
philosophical faculty touched all of us, I am sure, very deeply, 
by its quality and by its manner—an entire simplicity combined 
with perfect cordiality and dignity. 

The discussion from the floor by the French philosophers was 
marked by an amenity together with an incisive thoroughness rare 
to the not less friendly but more lumbering Anglo-Saxon. The 
American delegates were J. M. Baldwin, W. G. Everett, T. 
de Laguna, R. B. Perry and the writer. An old friend, R. F. Alfred 
Hoernlé, was present as one of the English group. The Americans 
presented the following papers: De Laguna, A Nominalistic Inter- 
pretation of Truth; Everett, The Content and Organization of the 
Moral Life; Perry, Forms of Social Unity. Mr. Baldwin was to 
have spoken on the Reality of Value and the Value of Reality, but 
he was unable to be in Paris. Professor Hoernlé spoke on Berkeley 
as a Forerunner of Recent Philosophy of Physics. 

I must not forget the remarkably interesting description by 
Dr. Pierre Janet of a case he had been studying for a long time. 
His address had the title Les deux formes de la volonté et de la 
croyance dans un cas de délire psychasténique. 

Brief abstracts of all the papers had been printed, and it is 
expected that the papers themselves will appear in a special num- 
ber of the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale. 

W. T. Buss. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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The Philosophical Writings of Richard Burthogge. Edited with 
introduction and notes by Margaret W. LanpeEs. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Company. 1921. Pp. xxiv + 245. 

Richard Burthogge is one of the group of interesting minor 
writers of the late seventeenth century, whose works have been quite 
inaccessible for many years to most students of English thought. It 
is thus a pleasure to have his major philosophical writings made 
available in a well-printed edition. Once more the student of philos- 
ophy is made indebted to the Open Court Publishing Company. 

The three works of Burthogge which are reprinted in this new 
volume are Organum Vetus & Novum, or a Discourse of Reason and 
Truth (1678), An Essay upon Reason and the Nature of Spirits, dedi- 
cated ‘‘to the learned Mr. John Lock’’ (1694), and Of the Soul of the 
World, and of Particular Souls, in a Letter to Mr. Lock (1699). The 
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first and third of these works are printed entire; the second, being 
tediously long and in large part unimportant, has been abridged and 
is given only in so far as it has any light to throw on Burthogge’s 
epistemological positions. The notes at the end of the volumes are 
mostly explanatory of the literary and personal allusions in the 
text rather than critical of the historical and philosophical issues 
raised ; but they are based on careful research and are quite accurate 
(except where in note 23 Burthogge is inadvertently said to refer in 
1678 to Locke whose work did not appear until twelve years later). 
The introduction to the volume is the least satisfactory part of the 
book, not that it asserts any unsound thesis, but that its emphasis 
is misleading in regard to Burthogge’s historical relations. The 
chief point in the introduction consists in an examination of certain 
ways in which Burthogge anticipated Kant. There seems to be no 
good reason for selecting Kant rather than Sir William Hamilton or 
Cousin or even Herbert Spencer. Though the comparison of Bur- 
thogge and Kant holds good, it is unfortunate, as an introduction to 
this particular volume, for two reasons. First, it suggests the old 
discredited method of treating English classic philosophy as a prep- 
aration for German thought. Secondly, it also implies that Bur- 
thogge was the only British writer who thus anticipated Kant, though 
Locke to whom Burthogge was so closely related anticipated Kant in 
every one of the same respects with one exception. The chief histori- 
cal problem of the relations of Burthogge and Locke receives scanty 
notice. 

Of the Soul of the World and of Particular Souls is largely 
concerned with the fantastic pantheistic animism which Burthogge 
developed, under the influence partly of the Cambridge Platonists 
and partly of Malebranche. Its historical importance seems to lie 
mainly in the fact that it illustrates the way in which Malebranche 
was usually understood, or rather misunderstood, on English soil. 
The numerous English misinterpretations of Malebranche were due to 
the great difference between French idealism and English idealism. 
It would not be much amiss to sum up the difference by saying that 
French idealism was Platonic and English idealism was Neo-Platonie. 
What is meant by that characterization is that French idealism was 
concerned with certain logical relations and moral standards, and 
English idealism was concerned with the proof of a certain kind of 
spiritual substance or stuff. The Cambridge Platonists, Burthogge, 
and even Berkeley confused logical and metaphysical questions, and 
endeavored to combat materialism by establishing a different kind of 
substance than that known as physical. No better illustration of the 
English inability to understand French idealism could be found than 
John Locke’s two essays on Malebranche himself and upon Norris, 
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the one real pupil of Malebranche in England (cf. Locke’s Works, 
edition of 1823, Vol. IX, pp. 211-255, and Vol. X, pp. 246-259). 
Burthogge’s idealism rejects ‘‘the seeing of all things in God,’’ and 
substitutes therefor the being a fragment of the world soul. 

The other two works reprinted in this volume are primarily 
concerned with Burthogge’s logical and epistemological positions, 
and are the ones most worth reading to-day. The main historical 
problem which they raise is the relation between Burthogge and 
Locke; for though the many points of resemblance are easy to see, 
the question of independence or indebtedness of one to the other 
is baffling. It may be profitable to list the points of resem- 
blance. In Burthogge’s work of the year 1678 the following 
points are made which later appear in Locke’s Essay: that ‘‘full and 
free assent’’ such as Lord Herbert’s consensus gentium is no guaran- 
tee of truth (36-37) ; that ‘‘anticipations’”’ such as the alleged innate 
ideas owe their seeming indubitability, not to their having been 
divinely planted in the mind, but to their having been acquired early 
in experience and become deeply fixed by habit (37-38) ; that to be 
‘clear and distinct’’ is not, as Descartes supposed, equivalent to 
being true (34) ; that ‘‘enthusiasm”’ is likely to lead men astray in 
thinking (16) ; that all the objects of human thought have their locus 
only in the mind and do not exist independently (12-13, 24-25) ; 
that our notions as well as our sense-experiences are real, not in that 
they mirror the nature of external objects, but only in that they are 
‘‘erounded’’ in those external objects (17, 39) ; that truth is harmony, 
congruity, or proportion of things with each other as they exist 
in our minds (40-41, 44) ; that faith may pass beyond but can not 
contradict reason (19) ; that there are certain truths which are self- 
evident as soon as the mind attends to them (39); that in many 
affairs the human mind can not reach certainty, but must be content 
with probability (46). In no case would it be safe to affirm that 
Locke borrowed these positions from Burthogge; for many of these 
positions were contained in the earlier drafts of Locke’s Essay which 
go back as early as 1671, and others which were incorporated in the 
second and fourth editions of Locke’s Essay are discussed in his 
correspondence with Molyneux without the slightest suggestion of 
dependence upon any writings of other authors. In the case of such 
positions as the relation of faith and reason, or the self-evidence of 
certain truths, or even the dependence of notions upon sense-expe- 
rience, it is probable that Burthogge and Locke were both influenced 
by a current attitude of their time; but it is difficult to find any 
such current attitude to explain other positions shared by the two 
men, The historical question here involved requires further careful 
study ; and though Locke still may be considered to have made the 
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most noteworthy statement of the subjective theory of knowledge, 
he can perhaps no longer be considered to be quite such an innovator 
in philosophy. 

Burthogge’s later work of 1694 is clearly and confessedly de- 
pendent upon Locke to whom he dedicated the essay. The subjec- 
tive epistemology of the earlier work is restated more in Lockian 
fashion, though Burthogge maintains one point in which he differed 
from Locke, namely the activity of the mind in sensation (76-77). 
Attempts to describe the nature of substance are, however, made 
by Burthogge in this work, as by Locke in the Essay, though they 
were not made in the earlier work of 1678 and are obviously in- 
consistent with the epistemological position already adopted. For 
example, the substance of water is supposed to consist in itself 
of ‘‘little parts’’ of a certain magnitude and size, figure and shape, 
kind and motion, even though exact knowledge thereof is impossible 
(83-87) ; that is, water is treated as an atomist would treat it, as 
possessing objectively what Locke called the primary qualities. 
Again, two kinds of substance, matter and mind, are regarded as 
proved from the two different kinds of effects which they arouse in 
the mind of one who perceives them (91). Or again, Descartes’s 
resolution of corporeal substance into ‘‘mere’’ extension is rejected, 
and matter is treated as a substance which has extension as an attri- 
bute (96). Still again, the whole physiological explanation of sensa- 
tions as due to impressions coming in through the end-organs from 
an external world is adopted quite realistically (127). Thus Bur- 
thogge under Locke’s influence departs from idealism towards dual- 
ism, and takes a stand in his metaphysics which is utterly unwar- 
ranted by his theory of knowledge. Such influence may be regarded 
as unfortunate; but it is none the less real. No problem remains 
unsolved in connection with this later work as in the case in the 
relation of Burthogge’s earlier work to Locke’s Essay. 


Sreruine P. LAMPRECHT. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Nietzsche, sa Vie et sa Pensée: Vol. II. La Jewnesse de Nietzsche 
jusqu’d la Rupture avec Bayreuth. CHARLES ANDLER. Paris: 
Editions Bossard. 1921. Pp. 469. 


It would be unfair to readers of the JouRNAL were a lengthy 
delay in review of these volumes (Vol. III is before me also) to 
result from very recent changes in the personal plans of the reviewer. 
Seeing that this would be inevitable were full review in question, 
and that, as in the case of Volume I (cf. this Journan, Sept. 1, 
1921), such review must needs await completion of the work, I sub- 
mit some account of M. Andler’s progress, pour servir. 
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Volume II contains an Introduction, and three Books—the 
‘“‘Shaping of Nietzsche’’; the ‘‘Preparation for the Book on 
Tragedy’’; the ‘‘Attempt to Reform Wagnerism.’’ But these titles 
offer little indication of the variety and suggestiveness of the con- 
tents. 

The Introduction gives Andler an opportunity to state his manner 
of approach, and to issue a warning about the two Nietzsche ‘‘tradi- 
tions’’—that of Wiemar and that of Basle—lions in the path. Book 
I consists of two chapters; on ‘‘Forebears and Adolescence,’’ and the 
‘*University and the Influence of O. Ritschl’’ respectively. The 
pictures of Saxon culture, of the Lutheran rural clergy (reminding 
one forcibly of Scotland), and of the unique school at Pforta, are 
admirably drawn. There is a splendid pen-portrait of Ritschl. It 
affords an illuminating clue to the humanistic German ‘‘man of 
science’’ in the mid-nineteenth century—the zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up. Book II opens with an equally informing presenta- 
tion of social and cultural conditions at Basle when Nietzsche arrived 
upon the scene; a town with a distinctive atmosphere of its own, 
like so many Teutonic centers from of old—Francke’s Halle, Kant’s 
Koenigsberg, Goethe’s Weimar, Schelling’s Jena, for example. Fol- 
lows a charming account of the ‘‘Idyl of Tribschen’’—Nietzsche in 
the bosom of Wagner domesticity. Chapter I concludes with the 
events attendant upon the war of 1870, and I am glad to see that 
Andler treats Nietzsche’s physical mischance as an _ incident. 
Chapter II describes Nietzsche’s intercourse with five intimate 
friends—Paul Deussen, Heinrich Romundt, Carl von Gersdorff, 
Erwin Rohde, and Franz Overbeck—saying something about reper- 
cussions; and stresses the influence of the family circle, making 
some pointed remarks on the sister, now famous, thanks to the 
brother’s reflected glory, but not always to be taken, for this mere ac- 
cident, au pied de la lettre. Chapter III is devoted to an intensive 
account of the intimate soul-relations between Nietzsche and Wagner, 
in which Andler takes care to hint (Sect. ii) the subtle part played 
by Cosima Wagner, the ‘‘Corinne-Ariane’’ of the Empedocles Frag- 
ment. Some reading between the lines is necessary here; but section 
i of Chapter V (‘‘The Foundation of Bayreuth,’’ some 70 pp. later) 
serves to make matters plainer. Chapter IV is specially noteworthy 
for its analysis of the sources of the Birth of Tragedy—in the Roman- 
tices (Fr. and W. Schlegel, and Fr. Creuzer), in O. Miiller, Fr. 
Welcker, J. J. Bachofen, and Fr. Liszt. The summary (pp. 272 f.) 
points the moral well (cf. pp. 289 f.). As just indicated, chapter 
V, concluding Book II, pictures Tribschen at its warmest; an exhibi- 
tion (the most intimative among not a few) of German Schwéirmerei 
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nigh incredible to the phlegmatic (and barbarous!) Anglo-Saxon. 
In short, Romanticism rampageous, ante-Bismarck Kultur im 
excelsis! 

Book III raises issues even more interesting. We see Nietzsche 
just beginning to free himself, and to sense problems destined to re- 
turn for judgment till the last. Chapter I deals with ‘‘Nietzsche’s 
First Scientific Studies’’—not Wissenschaft, but natural science. 
The physicists Boseovich, Pouillet, and Mohr, the chemists Kopp and 
Landenberg, and the cosmologist Maedler, furnished much food for 
thought. But the main spell seems to have been exerted by J. K. F. 
Zollner, the Leipzig astronomer, who attacked his fellow physicists 
much as Nietzsche had attacked his fellow philologists; and who met 
a similar reception—witness Wilamowitz’s famous or infamous 
Zukunftsphilologie (pp. 291 f.). His ‘‘scandalous’’ book, Uber die 
Natur Kometen, a contribution rather to the literature of panpsy- 
chism than of astronomy, posed the question of the ‘‘unconscious,”’ 
then clamant. It jumbled the terminology of physics and psychol- 
ogy, transforming facts observed in the bodily order into experiences 
of the soul, making possible a reversion to pythagoreanism (pp. 
318-20). Although Zéllner essayed to explain the rise of industry 
and of science, together with the reasons for social decadence, he 
forgot the office of art, dear to Nietzsche, because with art lay the 
potency of the future. In fine, Nietzsche’s contact with physical 
science rendered it necessary for him to expand Wagnerism ration- 
ally. Nor was he to stop at physics and chemistry. 

Darwin’s fermentum cognitionis, known to Nietzsche through the 
several reactions of F. A. Lange, Oscar Schmidt, and Nageli, involved 
other issues. At this juncture, personal contact with L. Riitimeyer, 
the paleontologist, professor of zodlogy and comparative anatomy at 
Basle, a ‘‘philosophical spirit’’ in a day when the riches of observa- 
tion and experiment had atrophied generalization (p. 332), exerted 
decisive influence, causing Nietzsche to substitute for the individual- 
istic struggle for existence a genetic, and neo-lamarckian, élan vitale. 
This ‘‘prime vital energy’’ may portend much, mayhap even the 
birth of a supreme race. For, as Riitimeyer had the hardihood to 
suggest, ‘‘ Notre squelette porte en lui les possibilités d’une evolution 
ultérieure, autant que toute autre forme du squelette vertébré’’ (p. 
343). Hence Nietzsche’s preoccupation thus early with the possi- 
bility of an ascent to a higher type of humanity. Here, then, is a 
mystic positivism and, to the extent of its mysticism, it demands a 
reckoning with religion. 

Accordingly, chapter II deals with the ‘‘unseasonable’’ essay on 
D. F. Strauss. The friendship with that ‘‘vieille fille fanatisée’’ 
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(p. 352), the pontificating bas-bleu, Malwida von Meysenbug; the 
marked influence of the views of Paul de Lagarde (Gottingen) about 
Protestantism, Catholicism, and Judaism; and of Franz Overbeck’s 
Uber die Christlichkeit der heutigen Theologie (p. 368 f.) added to 
the ferment. As Nietzsche saw things now, Cosima Wagner 
threatened to corrupt her husband, Strauss to corrupt the German 
people—the one by reactionary faith, the other by equally reac- 
tionary science. So Nietzsche agonizes. The tract on History re- 
sults and, with that on Schopenhauer as Educator, he passes beyond 
Wagnerism, to begin the ‘‘Renaissance of tragic philosophy in 
Germany’’ (p. 416). Wagner must be constrained to reconstruct 
his universe of values, or a final break can not be averted. Chapter 
IV diagnoses the symptoms which led to the break, and brought 
Nietzsche’s ‘‘L’affranchissement’’ (the title of the chapter). Suffice 
it to say that association with Jacob Burckhardt, another member 
of the stimulating circle at Basle, supplied a decisive factor. The 
volume closes with a brief appendix on Nietzsche’s philological writ- 
ings, exploited recently by Ernst Howald in his Friedrich Nietzsche 
und die klassische Philologie (1920). 

It were superfluous to praise Andler’s breadth of knowledge, 
presented with the unique talent of his people for clear and crisp 
exposition. The book marks another step in an indispensable guide 
to Nietzsche’s Odyssey of the spirit. Similar review of Volume III 
will follow soon. 

R. M. WENLEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


The Psychology of Everyday Life. Pp. ix+ 164. The Psychol- 
ogy of Industry. Pp. xi+ 148. James Drever. London: 
Methuen & Co., Ltd. 1921. 


These two books are written for the general reader in that 
happy popular style which is the peculiar gift of the British and 
the despair of Continental writers. Here and there a striking ex- 
pression makes a scientific fact stand out with the vividness of a 
poetic phrase, as, e.g., ‘‘ Experience is itself living.’’ ‘‘The world 
of make-believe is a self-created world.’’ 

In the first volume nearly all the major points of modern psy- 
chology have been touched upon, though rather lightly it must be 
confessed. His treatment of the emotional life is rather better than 
that of some other subjects and he seems particularly fortunate in 
his application of the psychological theories of Freud to this phase 
of conscious life. The motive in writing the book is the belief, 
‘that for all those arts and sciences which are concerned with the 
human factor in the world process in any of its phases the science 
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of psychology is as fundamental as is the science of physics for all 
those arts and sciences which are concerned with physical proc- 
esses.”’ (P. v.) 

The second volume might be classed as applied psychology and 
treats of the topics pertaining to industry and commerce, such as 
the intelligence and fitness of the worker; the function of mental 
engineering; the problem of fatigue; economy of learning and 
working; and the theory and art of salesmanship. Standard tests 
and experiments are described and interpreted from the author’s 
standpoint, which he tries to keep strictly psychological in distine- 
tion from that of the economist or the social philosopher. 

These books might well be read by every teacher of psychology 
by way of learning how the subject may be related to life in a way 
to attract and benefit the average student. Their chief appeal, 
however, must be to those persons whose work is principally that of 
dealing with human relationships such as the educator, the social 
worker, the minister, the lawyer, and the employer of large num- 
bers of his fellow men. 


L. Peart Boaas. 
UrBana, ILL. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


MIND. October, 1921. The External World (pp. 385-409) : 
C. D. Broap.~ A. discussion of the meaning of sensible appearance 
in the light of recent realistic theory, the essence of which is ‘‘that 
whenever I judge that something appears to me to have the quality 
q there must be an object with which I am acquainted which really 
does have the quality gq. This object is the sensum.’’ The sensum, 
sensation, and the physical object must be distinguished. Some 
Explanations (pp. 409-429): S. Anexanper.—A reply to criti- 
cisms of Space, Time, and Deity. Literary Truth and Realism, The 
Aesthetic Function of Literature and its Relation to Philosophy 
(II) (pp. 429-444): P. Lron.—Criticism of expressionist and 
other views of art and a ‘‘re-statement, from the point of view of 
literature, of the old formal view of art... .’’ Discussion. The 
Meaning of ‘‘Meaning’’ (pp. 444-447): F.C. S. Scumuer. Criti- 
cal Notices. W. E. Jounson, Logic, Pt. I: J. Grson. D. Faw- 
cett, Divine Imagining: J.S. Mackenzie. Viscount Haldane, The 
Reign of Relativity: H. Wiupon Carr. New Books. Eugenio Rig- 
nano, Psychologie du Raisonnement: F.C. B. Adolfo Levi, Scep- 
tica: A. E. Taytor. Graham Wallas, Our Social Heritage: 
V. M. Benecxe. J. J. Putnam, Addresses on Psycho-analysis: E. 
Pripeaux. Wm. Brown, Psychology and Psychotherapy: W. 
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Wauatety Situ. J. Larguier des Bancels, Introduction @ la Psy- 
chologie: JaMES Drever. Robert Briffault, Psyche’s Lamp: A 
Revaluation of Psychological Principles as Foundation of all 
Thought: L. 8.8. J. O’Callaghan, Dual Evolution: L. J. Rus- 
SELL. Aristide Gabelli, Il Metodo di Insegnamento nelle Scuole 
Elementari d’Italia; Bertrando Spaventa, La Liberta d’ Insegna- 
mento; M. Casotti, Introduzione alla Pedagogia: B. BosanqueEt. 
L. Cazamian, L’Evolution Psychologie et la Littérature en An- 
gleterre: I. A. RicHarps. Felix Weltsch, ‘‘Gnade und Fretheit’’: 
JAMES LINDSAY. Joseph Jastrow, The Psychology of Conviction: 
C. W. V. James Drever, The Psychology of Industry: B. M. 
Drs. Ferenczi, K. Abraham, E. Simmel, E. Jones, Psycho-analysis 
and War Neuroses: E. Prwgeaux. Knight Dunlap, Mysticism, 
Freudianism, and Scientific Psychology: J. W.S. The Works of 
Aristotle, Vol. X: Politics, by Benjamin Jowett; Oeconomica, by 
EK. S. Forster; Atheniensium Respublica, by Sir F. G. Kenyon: 
A. E. Taytor. Antonio Aliotta, L’Estetica del Croce e la Crisi 
dell’ Idealismo Moderno: H. W. C. Giovanni Gentile, Giordano 
Bruno e il Pensiero del Rinascimento: J. L. M. Pasquale Gatti, 
L’Unita del Pensiero Leopardiano: A. E. Taytor. E. Cunning- 
ham, Relativity, the Electron Theory, and Gravitation: C. D. B. 
A. A. Robb, The Absolute Relations of Time and Space: C. D. B. 
W. Tudor Jones, The Training of Mind and Will; and The Mak- 
ing of Personality: F.C. 8.8. De Witt H. Parker, The Princi- 
ples of Aesthetics: I. A. RicHarps. Ch. Lalo, L’Art et la Vie 
Sociale: I. A. R. Philosophical Periodicals. Notes. ‘‘Common 
Sense and the Rudiments of Philosophy’’: CHaArtEs E. Hooper. 
A French Historian of the Philosophies of the Middle Ages: Fran- 
cois-Joseph Picavet (1851-1921): M. P. Ramsay. 


Dilthey, Wilhelm. Weltanshauung und Analyse des Menschen seit 
Renaissance und Reformation. (Gesammelte Schriften, II 
Band.) Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1921. Pp. xi+528. $7.20. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The third International Moral Education Congress will be held 
at Geneva on July 28, 29, 31 and August 1 of the current year. The 
object of these congresses, of which the first was held in 1908 in Lon- 
don and the second in 1912 at the Hague, is to serve the cause of 
moral education, both inside and outside of schools and universities, 
irrespective of religion and nationality. The special theme of the 
forthcoming congress will be international good will and the ways 
of promoting it. The teaching of history will receive much attention. 
The official languages will be French, English, Italian, German and 
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Esperanto. Papers giving a general survey of a subject may fill 
about 30 minutes; shorter and more technical ones may fill 10. 
Papers will be followed by discussion. There will be a reading room, 
to contain as much as can be brought together which bears upon 
the purpose of the congress. One exhibition will be of books for 
young people, handbooks and newspapers of a kind to avoid. Only 
about thirty papers can be printed, owing to the cost of publication, 
but it is hoped that these will be of high merit, and that the congress 
will make a serious contribution to a field in which knowledge and 
codperation have never been more needed. The chairman of the 
executive council is Sir Frederick Pollock. 


A meeting of the Aristotelian Society was held on March 6, 1922, 
Professor J. S. Mackenzie in the chair. Professor S. N. Dasgupta 
read a paper on ‘‘The Logic of the Vedanta,’’ a synopsis of which 
follows: The earliest Upanisads, forming the concluding part of the 
Vedie literature, were completed certainly before 500 B.C. The 
main doctrine found in them is that self is the ultimate reality. 
This self is not the Ego but pure consciousness, which was regarded 
as supremely unchangeable. The early Buddist philosophy sought 
to prove that everything was changing and that there was nothing 
which could be regarded as permanent. The nihilistic school of 
Buddhism as interpreted by Nagarjuna and Aryadeya (100 A. D.) 
demonstrated, by critical and dialectical reasoning of the type which 
Mr. Bradley has used, that our ordinary conceptions of experience 
are absolutely relative and are therefore indefinite and indefinable. 
The idealistic Buddhists accepted this position and held that all 
wordly experience is due to mental construction. The Vedanta, 
as explained by Sankara, and as interpreted by Sriharsa and Mad- 
husudana Sarasvati and others, held that pure consciousness, as 
revealed in immediate experience and as distinct from its particular 
form and content, is self-contained and absolutely real. Particular 
forms are relative and mutually interdependent. They are definable 
either as being or as non-being for they participate in the nature of 
both. They are the modifications of separate logical category called 
the indefinite and have the same sort of logical status as illusions. 
They appear as existent by virtue of their relation with pure con- 
sciousness which is absolutely unchangeable and self-contained and 
immediate. Everything which has any form or content is thus a 
joint manifestation of the indefinite. The nature of all that is rela- 
tive is that it has being in some sense and it has no being in another, 
and it can not therefore be regarded either as positive or negative. 
This necessitates the acceptance of the indefinite as a separate log- 
ical category which explains the logical status of all that is relative. 
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